Before going to bed that night, in grim determina-
tion to drain to the dregs his bitter dose of medicine,
he opened his wardrobe and inspected his civilian
suits for the first time since war broke out. He did
not go so far as to brush them, but he took one out,
looked it over, and tried to picture himself wearing
it again. Then in a sudden fit of disgust at himself
and everything, he flung it down on a chair by his
bedside.

At midnight he was awakened by a terrific explosion
that rocked the house and bounced him in his bed.
For a moment he fancied he was back at Dunkirk.
That bang, he knew, was a bomb, and a big one. Now
he could hear the guns of London putting up a heavy
barrage, and more bombs dropping, some near and
some distant, A big raid was on.

Another huge explosion shook the house. " That's
a near one," thought the Captain, and he began to
dress hurriedly with the intention of going out and
offering his assistance in the work of rescue. It wasn't
till he was fastening his braces that he discovered that
in his hurry he had slipped into his civilian trousers.
He gave it only a passing thought, donned the waist-
coat and jacket, jammed on his tin hat, grabbed his
torch and ran out into the night.

He had not far to go. A hundred yards away a
large bomb had fallen in a short cul-de-sac of semi-
detached villas. A policeman and a group of A.R.P.
workers were dragging injured men, women, and
children from the ruins. An ambulance stole past him
and came to a halt. Stretcher-bearers appeared.
There was a strong smell of escaping gas. Amid the
groaning of the injured he could hear a child crying.

In the darkness the Captain stumbled over piles of
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